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ANTED.—A room mate by a young man boarding 


in'a Friend's family and enjoying the comforts of ahome. 
Ref. exchanged. Address K., 1500 Race St. 


ANTED.—Situation by responsible man, such 

as private watchman, day or night, inside, or some posi- 

tion of trust. Best reference. Please address D., Office FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch St. 


"FRIENDS? LIBRARY LECTURES. 


The Lecture Somniss of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the following lecturers to appear in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Library. 

SECOND MONTH 15TH. 

Prof. CHAS. 8. DOLLEY, M. D., University of Pa. 
“A SUMMER AMONG THE BAHAMAS.” With Illustrations. 

THIRD MONTH 8TH. 

Prof. ROBT. ELLIS THOMPSON, University of Pa. 


“TRELAND.” 
THIRD MONTH 28TH. 


Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central School, Kace St. above 15th, Philadelphia. The 
Committee feels that it has been fortunate in being able to secure 
such talent as is here presented, which should bespeak a larger 
attendance at each lecture. 


Co URSE OF SEVEN ; LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 7TH. 


Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 

‘The History of Assyrian Discovery and Decipherment.” 
THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 2isT. 

Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 


“The Results of Assyrian Investigation chiefly as Affecting 
the Old Testament. 


THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 6TH. 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia. 
**Camera Sketches in the Far West.’’ 
THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 20TH. 


HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 


“Baby Life of Spiderlings.”” With Illustrations. 
THIRD-DaY, 4TH MONTH 3D. 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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Guile COMPANY. 


$2,000,000. 
1,000,000. 


CAPITAL SU BSCRIBED, 
PAID IN (CASH), 


DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten ren, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held ia trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 
GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


NEW Y¢ RK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


—' FOR PAMPHLET. 


~~ WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P. 0.,N.J. 
WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
Removed. to 2043 and 





d t interest to every utilitarian 
P see the establishment. If you 
4 cannot get here, write for wants. 
> Lam in communication with all 
~ the — implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


_ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
A PROFITABLE FIRESIDE COMPANION. 


GOLDEN GLEANINGS 


Is the title of a work of absorbing interest to old and 





young, and worthy of perusal at every fireside. Its con- 
tents embrace a selection of authentic sketches and anec- 
dotes, portraying the peculiar beauties of a Christian life 
and character. Numerous other incidents and reflections 
on various subjects also supply a fund of useful thought. 
Royal octavo, 350 pages, extra cloth binding. 

Price, Gilt edges, . . . ° 

Price, Plain “ ; 

If by mail, 17 cents extra. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILA 


$1.50 
1.25 


‘ STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


T he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUEEN «Co. 924 PuiLaba, 
& PHILADA. 
ECTACLES, 
| EYE-GLASSES 
PERA,MARINE & 
PY a. 2 
RANSIT LEVEL 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICRO PES 
Led et 





FIRST - CLASS FIRST LIEN 


per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 
securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WALTER DARLINGTON, Concorpia, Kansas. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS’ CALEN DAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
eae from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
00. Sent postpaid on} receipt of rr 


FRIEN Ds’ PRINTING Hovusz, 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARCH. 


wos WM. HEACOCK, aga 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


QUEEN &G0. 924 Cuestnurs: 





“F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


A true and pores Soap for Babies, 
Children or son of Delicate Skin. 


AFR'sc —FIVE THOUSAND MILES 
rom Philadelphia grows the stately 
palm tree, producing a utiful orange- 
colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scalds or bruises. 

We buy the best of this oil and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it is the best Toilet 
Soap in the world. Price $1.25 per dozen. 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


im 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


1. Kates for the Year 1888. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
4a Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our ‘‘ Agent”’ with the single exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our . 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 


b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new’’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason th 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


Names. 


Discontinuances. 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons | waking to “ ae" ”” must so » aay us. 


Auaciatien of Friends to Prints the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HowAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sara J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LANG, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel 8. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 
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ConsTaNTLy ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIME RES 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 109 N. 10ra Srrezer. 


Foe RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR RENT.— A large, comfortable house, in the 

north-eastern pa t of the city, the owner reserving a small 
suite of rooms. Rent low to a good tenant. Address ‘‘ House,” 
office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


PRICES 
REASON ABLE, 


YENTLEMAN (FRIEND) DESIRES SITU. 


tion ; ten years experince general Mdse. business ; sachin 
taking charge. Very best referenee. F. M. H., INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL office. 


[Pen AND SCH UYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


J ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEME NTS. 
é A. BENTZEL, M. G. D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSH 0- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


"ANTED.—AN ENERGETIC WOMAN WHO 
will feel an interest in the work, (a member of the Society 
of Friends preferred) to reside at the Agency, Santee, Nebraska, 
whose duty it will be to visit the Indians at their homes on the 
Reservation and instruct the women in the art of housekeeping 
and their other domestic duties. 
A conveyance will be furnished, also an interpreter. 
sonable salary will be paid. Reference required. 
Apply to or address, Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster 
county, Pa., secretary of the Convention of Delegates of the Seven 
Y Yearly Meet ings on Indian Affairs. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAINS FOR SALE. 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 150 feet. For full par- 
ticulars _*pply to J. F. - GREER, 112 South goth St. 


~ FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
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the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 18 


centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
A soa Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
rms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgey, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
Gaunt M. BIppLg, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRenps’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Lang’ Island, 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, — 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


A BING TON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DA Y 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins. First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 








ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 


grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. 
Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 
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CHANGELESS. | 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
WE say, “ The sun has set,” and we sorrow sore 
As we watch the darkness creep the landscape o’er, 
And the thick shadows fall, and the night draw on, 
And we mourn for the brightness lost, and the vanished 
sun: 


And all the time the sun in the self-same place 

Waits, ready to clasp the earth in his embrace,— 

Ready to give to all of his stintless ray, 

And ’tis we who have “ set,” it is we who have turned away ! 


“The Lord has hidden his face,” we sadly ery, 

As we sit in the night of grief with no helper by. 
“ Guiding uncounted worlds in their courses dim, 
How should our little pain be marked by him?” 


But all the while that we mourn the Lord stands near, 
And the Son divine is waiting to help and hear; 

And ’tis we who hide our faces, and blindly turn away, 
While the Sun of the soul shines on ’mid the perfect day. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A RETROSPECTION. 


WITHOUT a wish to awaken a thought of contro- 
versy or criticism, but in a feeling of respect and hu- 
mility, the query is offered to those Friends, who 
with J. G. W. look back upon the “ great separation ” 
in our Society as having been “unnecessary and 
wrong,” whether they have made themselves as fully 
acquainted as possible with the procuring causes of 
that separation, which severed the strong fraternal 
bond of unity amongst Friends? That this should 
have occurred with a peace-professing Society is in- 
deed a humiliating chapter in its history ; but when 
the various circumstances that led to the sad neces- 
sity are understood, we believe they present an 
apology for the “ quiet retreat” from confusion and 
disorder which a large body of peace-loving Friends 
deemed it right to effect. That this was accomplished 
measurably, in a quiet, peaceable manner, and under 
great weight of exercise of mind, there are many 
documents which were issued at the time to demon- 
strate; and yet, with blushing it may be acknowl- 
edged, not always did the spirit of meekness and 
docility characterize the proceedings in some places 
and under aggravating circumstances. This could 
oniy be excused as a part of the outgrowth of intol- 
erwace and proscription, which produced party spirit, 
assertion of individual rights, etc. A few are still on 
the stage of action who were comparatively young in 
years when those disastrous events took place, and 
probably had little cognizance of any beyond those 
in which they were personally interested, and there 
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are a few now living who were active participators 
in the lamentable contest and the sufferings it in- 
volved, but we are glad to record that the acrimony 
and prejudices which once existed between the two 
sections has greatly subsided. While it may seem 
that in some important particulars, both branches 
have drifted away from the original ground of Qua- 
kerism, we may still hope that the pure vital princi- 
ple is not entirely overrun with the weeds and cob- 
webs of human contrivances, and that a united peo- 
ple may yet arise, able and willing to sustain the ark 
of our testimonies, and concerned to build upon the 
true foundation of our faith as expounded by Fox, 
Penn, and Barclay. 

Sorrowful as it is to contemplate the facts of the 
great separation, yet let as not consider its “effects 
have been only evil.” What might have been the 
condition of a large portion of the body had it not 
taken place, none can tell. We would not recom- 
mend any to make it a study, but to inform them- 
selves of the direct causes, and the existing circum- 
stances at the time—and perhaps there will be little 
disposition to censure or cavil at the motives for the 
course pursued by many, to liberate themselves from 
bondage and oppression. 

In Janney’s “ History of Friends,” there is much to 
enlighten on this matter and in the journal of John 
Comly are clearly portrayed the difficulties and trials 
which encompassed the whole body, dividing and 
scattering, and finally producing the necessity for the 
conflicting parties to be separate. In maturity of 
judgment and with depth of religious feeling, this 
result was deemed expedient, coupled with the hope 
that both divisions, by “a temporary separation” 
might experience a state of calmness and quietude 
in which their wounds would be healed, and health, 
soundness, and a right understanding be regained so 
as to become prepared for the renewed enjoyment of 
social order, harmony,and peace. But because this 
sanguine bope was not realized, let us not impeach 
the motives or the wisdom of those concerned sensi- 
tive minds who preferred to retire from scenes of 
contention and strife, and to enjoy, however con- 
trited under it, the blessings of peace, harmony, and 
love, in a society capacity. 

Many of those who preceded the present workers 
in the affairs of our Society were eminently gifted, 
not only with natural abilities and attainments, but 
also with the endowments of clear spiritual peréep- 
tions and a wisdom enlightened and guided by the 
Divine spirit. H. 

First month, 1888. 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA IN 1814. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
HAVING recently received an old manuscript con- 
taining “Extracts of a letter from John Wilkinson,” 
giving some account of an interview between the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, and the Friends who 
waited on him, with the address in London the 26th 
day of the Sixth Month, 1814, I send it, as below. 
Samvue B. Hatnegs. 
Nem York, 1st Month 21. 


An address was drawn up for the Emperor of 
Russia, and one for the King of Prussia. The sub- 
ject most prominent in each was that of Toleration, 
and iespectfully recommending tenderness towards 
those who might from conscientious motives not be 
satisfied to conform to established modes and practi- 
ces. 

In attempting to present the address to the King 
of Prussia the occurrences were not altogether satis- 
factory ; but very different was what passed with the 
Emperor of Russia, who, before the address was pre- 
sented to him went to the meeting at Westminster, 
ona First-day morning, the 19th of Sixth month 
last, accompanied by the Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
his ambassador, the Count Lieven, and the two 
young princes, 

Both the Emperor and his sister conducted them- 
selves like persons in whose minds vital Christianity 
and undissembled piety had the predomination ; and 
after the meeting concluded, they did not hastily 
leave it, but with that condescension and kindness 
which they have shown in so remarkable a manner 
on every occasion, stayed to shake hands with and 
take notice of several Friends who were near them ; 
and before he got into his carriage, the Emperor told 
William Allen whom he would have to wait on him 
with the address, fixing on Third-day to receive it, 
saying that he wished to have a private conference. 
The Emperor received us without having any attend- 
ants with him; and William Allen, Stephen Grellet 
and myself continued with him near an hour. 

As soon as we entered the room, the Emperor 
came forward to meet us, and shook hands with each 
of us in the most condescending and affectionate 
manner, and when W. Allen presented the address 
he took it but did not open it, having previously said 
that he did not wish the time allotted to be taken up 
in having the address read, as he knew what it con- 
tained, having seen the copy which we delivered be- 
fore the Ambassador. The books were then pre- 
sented ; he opened each of them, enquiring (with ap- 
parent interest) at the same time as to what they 
taught of. After he had accepted the books, he 
turned towards us and expressed himself with great 
kindness and in full terms concerning the satisfaction 
he felt in having been at the meeting, and wished to 
know if all our meetings were held in the same man- 
ner. He was informed they were, but that there was 
not always preaching. “Do you then read the 
Scriptures in them?” We are not in that practice 

because we believe true worship to consist in the 


prostration of the soul before God, and we do not 
consider it absolutely necessary for anything to be 
either read or spoken to produce that effect. “ That 
is my opinion also,” replied the Emperor. ‘“ Have 
you any form of prayer?” “ We have none because 
we believe that in prayer the soul must communicate 
its supplications in such a manner as best suits its 
condition.” “In that,” said the Emperor, “I fully 
agree with you. I believe I can truly say there is 
not a day passes in which I do not pray ; but it is not 
in any set form of words, for I soon found that my 
mind could not be satisfied without using such lan- 
guage as at the moment is applicable to its condition. 
But you know Jesus Christ gave a form of words 
to his Disciples.” “He did,” answered one of the 
Friends, “ yet we conceive it was only to instruct 
them in what it was most essential they should peti- 
tion for, without meaning to confine them to those 
very words on all occasions.” “I think you are 
right,” said the Emperor. He then put many judi- 
cious questions, in order to be made acquainted with 
the leading features in the doctrines, discipline, and 
practice of the Society, and appeared well satisfied 
with the answers he received. 

With regard to the operation of the Divine Prin- 
ciple on the mind, he expressed himself in such a 
manner as one cannot conceive anything short of his 
being an humble and faithful follower of its holy 
and secret guidance. After making many inquiries 
about the Society, he said in the most affectionate 
manner, “ How is it that some of your people have 
not been to Russia? If any of them go into my 
country, on a religious account, let them not wait for 
any introduction, but let them come immediately to 
me.” “I shall be glad to see them,” which last sen- 
tence he repeated two or three times. Towards the 
conclusion, Stephen Grellet,in a respectful and af- 
fectionate manner, expressed a strong desire he felt 
for the Emperor’s preservation under the burdens 
and complicated duties, which in his exalted station 
must necessarily be allotted him. 


White S. G. was speaking, the Emperor took him 
by the hand, and with a countenance full of nobility 
mixed with Christian tenderness replied, “ What you 
have said isa cordial to my mind, which will long con- 
tinue to bestrengtheningto me;” and when we parted 
with him he took each of us by the band, saying, 
“T part with youasa friend and brother.” J. Wilkin- 
son writes, “ I cannot but feel myself very unworthy 
to have been present on such an interesting and im- 
portant occasion; more especially as being one of 
only three. Perhaps, if there had been many, the 
Emperor would not have felt the same unreserved 
freedom. For several days I felt as though I had 
been exposed to a blaze of light, so powerfully was I 
impressed with the dignified, yet unaffected, humble, 
and pious countenance, manners, and expression of 
that truly Great Prince, who seems, indeed, to be 
walking in the Light, and to be filled with the love 
of truth and goodness. 

In him the power and love of the Almighty are 
eminently displayed. For how can one see a frail 
mortal, who, in the midst of worldly glory and al- 
most adored by surrounding multitudes, instead of 
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being puffed up with it, is with the spirit of an hum- 
ble Christian, triumphing over pride and vanity. 

How can one see a human creature, who had been 
nursed in the lap of despotism, and that in the midst 
of dark superstition, and yet be filled with liberty 
and light? How can one see this without at the 
same time being sensible of the beauty and truth of 
our Saviour’s assurance, that “with God all things 
are possible.” 


A LETTER FROM WILLIAM POLLARD. 

[ Friends’ Review, First month 19, prints the following com- 
munication. } 

Editor of Friends’ Review: My attention has been 
called to a criticism of my “ Lectures on Old-Fash- 
ioned Quakerism,” in a recent number of the Friends’ 
Review, respecting which I ask permission to make 
one or two remarks. 

It is surprising that any candid reader of these 
lectures should not at once’perceive that the object 
was,—not to enunciate all the truths held by the 
early Friends in common with other professors,— 
but to propound that which specially characterized 
Quakerism. For instance, scarcely anything is said 
in these lectures as to belief in the existence of God, 
or as to the inspiration of Holy Scriptures, and yet 
these are obviously fundamental questions in re- 
vealed religion. The sacrifice of Christ for our sakes 
is surely one of these primary truths; and yet 
neither of these great truths can be spiritually real- 
ized by any human being till it is brought home to 
him by the Spirit—the living Christ. If this be so, 
it cannot be correct to say that the death of Christ is 
the central truth in man’s apprehension of religion. 
This place belongs (as Fox and Barclay and Penn 
all persistently taught) to Christ himself; not to 
any doctrine about Christ, but to the real presence 
of the Lord in the heart of man. On this subject I 
wish to point out (what the reviewer apparently 
fails to notice) that the doctrine of the Sacrifice of 
Christ occupies proportionately as much prominence 
in these lectures as in the writings of George Fox 
himself. The question may be asked, why did George 
Fox (as compared with the Evangelicals of his day 
and of our day) say so little on this wondrous theme? 
I think the answer is,—because he knew that this is 
a truth that needs to be taught by the living Christ, 
and not by theologians. When George Fox spoke of 
bringing people to Christ and leaving them there, we 
know he did not mean bringing them to contemplate 
the death of Christ. He had faith in the Spirit tak- 
ing of the things of Christ,—all that he has done and 
is doing for us,—and showing them to the awakened 
and teachable soul. The aim of Fox wasto begin at 
the beginning—to proclaim the great central Truth, 
knowing that as Christ is listened to and accepted, 
he will carry on his own work and reveal his own 
truth to each seeking soul. Is this not a better and 
a safer way than the verbal reiteration of doctrines 
and creeds to hearts unprepared to receive them? 

On the general question I cannot but express my 
great regret at the almost intolerant tone apparent 
throughout the review. There surely may be diversi- 
ties of definitions; but the same truth and Christian 
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charity ought to be able to recognize this. What is 
the right of private judgment worth if it does not 
leave thoughtful people at liberty to express the great 
verities of religion in terms, which, while consistent 
with the teachings of scripture, shall yet come home 
to the men of this generation in a way that antiquated 
theological dogmas do not ? 

One more point. It is surely no just ground for 
reproach against these “ Lectures” or “ Reasonable 
Faith,” that many Hicksites have read them. It 
ought rather to be cause for rejoicing that i per- 
sons are willing to read and consider writings in 
which the Divinity of the Christ of Nazareth and his 
oneness with the Father are declared in such uncom- 
promising terms. One would have thought that such 
an opportunity would be welcomed by spiritually 
minded Friends as the occasion for holding out the 
hand of brotherly help to those who are‘afresh seek- 
ing after the truth. 

Let me, in conclusion, remind yourtreaders that 
there is no danger in religious enquiry when it is de- 
voutly conducted. In the words of our great Milton 
“ the offers of God are all directed, not to an indolent 
credulity, but to constant diligence and toJan un- 
wearied search after truth.” These striking words 
obviously imply the faith which includes obedience, 
and in that sense they cannot be gainsaid. 

WI iam PoLiarp. 

Eccles, near Manchester, Twelfth mo.-21, 1887. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A LETTER TO MY PEOPLE. 


WHILE I was about my household duties, the sum- 
mons in my heart; “ Take thy pen and write unto 
the Churches—not unto the Churches that know My 
name—but unto My people that know not of the in- 
dwelling spirit of God in the heart.” These are 
they, whom I would make living churches, filled 
with the indwelling Spirit which comes out from 
the Father. I would have them know of the “ Key 
of David,” which unlocks the soul, and letteth in the 
Holy One, who will teach them bimself. Then as 
they come to know of this Eternal Life, they will 
know of his opening in their hearts, a perpetual 
fountain of living water, that he will give us to 
drink of daily, aye, hourly. Then, indeed, we will 
not have to say, “ Where is the Christ?” for he will 
be unto us aSpiritual sun. As the outward luminary 
is to the universe, so these emanations from him will 
fill our whole being with that hidden Light which 
cometh out from the Father. We know that the 
seasons follow each other in their natural order. If, 
in the spring time, the husbandman breaketh not up 
the soil and. soweth his seed, in time of harvest 
what would his increase be? He would have no- 
thing to gather. So, when the Father of all, who 
planted that hidden germ in our heart, and when in 
his own time, he comes and touches it with his di- 
vine power, then it knows an expansion and growth; 
then, indeed, will we know of his leading us. We 
know that in our Christian experience, we first had 
the leaf, then the bud before the flower—then the 
flower before the fruit—everything in its order; just 
so our Heavenly Father opens in the hearts of those 





who crave his guidance, more and more of that di- 
vine food with which he nourisheth up the spiritual 
part. As the sapin the oak giveth it life and vitality, 
so these emanations from our Father will fill our 
whole being with praises unto his boly name. Then 
if we will cling unto him, we will hear as Moses 
heard, the voice as it were of God when he com- 
manded him to put his shoes off his feet, for the 
place on which he stood was holy ground. Certainly 
no portion of the earth could be more holy than any 
other mart, it must assuredly have been the condition 
of his heart, wherein he had come to dwell with the 
Father in such unity, that he stood upon a plane, in 
the sight of the Almighty which was holy. Put thy 
shoes off thy feet—is it not comparable to being un- 
clothed from all self, and letting our Saviour lead us 
where he willeth? Then when we come in such unity 
with him, and if he bids us thrust in the sickle and 
labor for him, that we will be willing to scatter the 
seed that he handeth to us, then, indeed, will we be 
sowers for him, and he will fertilize the seed by the 
power of his grace, and sanctify it unto the hearts of 


those unto whom it is sent. 


R. A. D. 
Holder, Ii. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR MEETINGS. 


IN assembling for religious worship, we should not 
look for outward entertainment, for that can only 
satisfy the intellectual nature, and falls far short of 
the blessing which true worship is designed to con- 
fer, nor is it of any real value in the building up of 
society, for we learn to look for this entertainment 
and if not continually provided, soon lose interest 
in our meetings and neglect their attendance. That 
worship which is acceptable to the Father is per- 
formed by seeking to have the soul clothed upon by 
his holy spirit, which alone can admit it to his pres- 
ence. “In thy presence is fulness of joy and at thy 
right hand there are pleasures for ever more.” This 
joy that the true worshippers feel, bas ever been the 
cementing influence which binds together Christ’s 
living church. “ For the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
holy spirit.” It does not come to us through the 
channels by which we are accustomed to gather 
knowledge. 

Tbe Divine Spirit cannot be fully expressed by 
language. If it were so reduced as to be understood 
through our natural senses it would cease to be di- 
vine; we cannot through them understand anything 
that does not lie within the scope of their power. “For 
what man knoweth the things of a man save the 
spirit of man which is in him, even so the things of 
God knoweth no man but by the spirit of God.” 
Jesus observed because ye are not of God you will 
not accept me. Because of spiritual blindness we 
cannot always perceive his divinity. We can under- 
stand no more of God than we have of his presence 
in our hearts, Emerson says: “I like the silent 
church before the service {begins better than any 
preaching.” 


Anna B. Hatuocg. 
First month 8th, 1888. 
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For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 
REST. 

“THERE remaineth a rest for the people of God,’, 
a fixed and settled rest, the quiet calm of a conscience 
at peace with the indwelling spirit that shows us 
what we are and what we ought to be, what course 
to pursue to reach the point desired. We are not 
left without a witness sufficient to guide us in the 
way of life and salvation. “My grace is sufficient 
for thee,” was said long ago by the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy. 
Let us hold fast to this through all given us to bear 
in our journey through the wilderness of this world, 
that when we are called home we can say as did the 
great Apostle Paul, “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course,have kept the faith: hence- 
forth there is laid up for mea crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day: and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love his appearing.” 


Sarau Hont. 
First Month 13th, 1888. 


THE VALUE OF SILENCE IN WORSHIP. 


ONE of our exchanges of the evangelical type in 
discussing the subject of prayer-meetings gives as of 
primary importance, the need that “all shall come 
purposed in spirit, to wait upon the Lord.” How this 
can be best accomplished the writer shows by citing 
the mode of worship of Friends, and the testimony 
is of value, coming as it does from those who have 
always practiced and advocated the very methods 
which are now so freely criticised as not being con- 
ducive to the best development of Christian life. 
The writer says: 

“There is a great element of spiritual power in 
the habit of the Quakers, who have learned the art 
of waiting upon the Lord in quietness. There can 
be no doubt but that this silence has been carried to 
an unnecessary extreme in some cases by these most 
excellent Christians; but neither can there be any 
doubt but that they are essentially right in their 
theory. There is not one prayer-meeting in a hun- 
dred among our churches where a silence of a min- 
ute in length is not regarded either as a wicked and 
unprofitable ‘ waste of time,’ or at least as a great 
embarrassment wo both the leader and the people. 
How often do we hear the exhortations of the pas- 
tor, ‘Now, don’t waste the time, brethren;’ ‘Be 
prompt, brethren, and fill up the time, etc.’ Does it 
never occur to God’s people that in the moments in 
which silence is preserved and the heart withdrawn 
from men and things and lifted up to God, is the op- 
portunity for the Holy Spirit to breathe upon them 
and stir up in their hearts the ‘thoughts of God.’ 
In a gathering where one more distinguished than 
all else is present, and especially when the company 
is met to honor him and hear from him, would it not 
be thought out of keeping and taste to fill up every 
moment of time with our own talk about him or in 
address to him, giving him no opportunity to speak, 
by our silence? Much more does it seem to us out 
of best keeping with the very object for which we 
have come together that we should wait upon God 
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and give him ample opportunity to communicate to 
us the things of the Spirit by the Spirit ; not by any 
new revelations of truth but by stirring up our hearts 
with the truth already communicated through the 
Word, or by reviewing before our hearts and minds 
the various providences which have touched and af- 
fected us during the week. We sincerely believe 
that if, after an initial hymn, a portion of Scripture, 
and a prayer, the meeting would quietly wait in si- 
lence for a few minutes, say five or ten, there would 
come upon the assembly such an influence from the 
Spirit as would at once make the place fragrant with 
heaven and fill all hearts with the love of God. And 
during the further progress of the meeting, if no one 
were moved to speak or pray, let the quiet waiting 
go on, and sooner or later the Spirit would move 
some one to speak or pray who would do it in power 
and not in words only ; not as a merely formal act or 
to fill up the time. There is too little silence and 
quiet in our prayer-meetings, and too much empty 
and profitless talking.” 


TEACHERS IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


ONE speaker (John H. Dillingham) said that a 
Friends’ school is one exhibiting Friends’ principles, 
for which it is needful that the teachers should be 
imbued with those principles. Another speaker re- 
marked, that this is true, whatever may be our divers- 
ity of conception in regard to what those principles 
are, if such diversity exists. To make an x school, 
you must have x teachers to conduct it. One may 
ask, does it matter who teaches arithmetic, or geogra- 
phy, or logic, or psychology, in a Friends’ school or 
college? My answer is, it does matter much who 
teaches anything whatever. Teachers are not (if they 
are worth employing) mere machines to grind out 
routine instruction on set topics. They are, or should 
be, men or women with personal character and influ- 
ence; anjeffluence going from them toward pupils, 
which is felt not only during class hours, but between 
times, and which may last through life. I had once 
an opportunity of observing for some time the influ- 
ence of an agnostic teacher, who gave instruction in 
chemistry and natural science. There was good rea- 
son to believe that no word was spoken by that 
teacher in school against religion ; yet there was also 
clear evidence of a radiation of cold (to invent an ex- 
pression) felt by pupils, adverse to their own religious 
feelings and progress. 

If, then, there is anything in the simple and spir- 
itual views of Friends, distinct both from the secular- 
ization of worldliness and from the formalism and 
ritualism of other churches, which we wish to per- 
petuate it must and can only be done by our schools 
and colleges being predominantly (not of course with- 
out occasional individual exceptions) manned and 
womaned with teachers who appreciate, accept, and 
exemplify those simple and spiritual holdings them- 
selves. In other words, no school ought to be called 
or thought of as a Friends’ school, at least two-thirds 
of whose teachers are not in mind and heart Friends. 
I believe that all the requisite ability and culture for 


1From Notes on an Educational Conference, in'The Student for 
First month. 
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such purposes can be found within the Society of 
Friends now. If not, let us hasten the day, by im- 
provement of our schools, when it will be so. But, 
even, if need be, at some comparative loss of possi- 
ble ability, distinction, and culture, let not Friends’ 
schools be victimized by the triumph of secularizing 
intellectuality over Christian culture. 

H. HartsHorRNE. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 6. 
SEcoND MONTH 57TH, 1888. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


Toric: Divine REecoenirion. 
GOLDEN TExt: “ This is my beloved son in whom I am well 
pleased ; hear ye him’’—Matt. 17: 5. 
READ Matt. 17: 1-13. 

THE narrative given in the reading of to-day is also 
in Mark 9: 2-10, and Luke 9: 28-36; it is called “ the 
Transfiguration,” from the radiant glory exhibited in 
the countenance and person of Jesus, while he held 
communion with his heavenly visitants. 

Peter, James,and John—three of Jesus’ disciples 
who appear to have been very closely attached to 
him, and to have more frequently shared his seasons 
of special divine favor, and to have been brought into 
nearer sympathy with his work and mission, than any 
others of the chosen twelve. 

Into a high mountain apart, This is commonly be- 
lieved to be Mount Tabor. Luke adds, he went up 
there to pray. Jesus often went apart into the desert 
and upon the mountain slopes to be alone with God, 
thus setting an example to his followers of times of 
withdrawal from the busy multitudes, from the cares 
and vexations of life, that they may be in a quiet con- 
dition and hold spiritual communion with the Father 
of Spirits. These seasons may be to the true disciple 
what the Transfiguration was to Jesus. The. realities 
of the heavenly state may be opened to their inner 
sense, and the voice of the Father heard in sweet ac- 
knowledgment of the Divine Sonship. 

Let us make here three Tabernacles. This indicates 
the state of feeling that the occasion produced upon 
the three disciples. The privilege of having their be- 
loved Master apart from the multitude, with nothing 
to distract or disturb the flow of feeling, and the 
words of instruction that were so full of encourage- 
ment, and, added to this was a selfish desire that 
they, the three who had from the first shared the vi- 
cissitudes of the Master’s life, might here, in this 
mountain, consecrated by the holy presence, live in 
the enjoyment of one another, with nothing to mo- 
lest or interfere with their happiness. But this was 
not the intention of Him who had called them to be 
his disciples. They had been given a glimpse—a 
foretaste of the rest and peace and glory laid upin 
store for the righteous, but they must labor and finish 
their work in the earthly harvest field, before they 
could enter into the joy of their Lord in the ingath- 
ering of his sheaves. 

The lesson for to-day is that of “ Divine Recog- 
nition,” and it is of use to us only as we may find its 
application, or influence upon our own characters. 
We may assume without mistake, that all the history 
of religious or spiritual affairs of the past is valuable 





for us just so far as it tends to establish or strengthen 
in us a reliance upon the inspiration born of the Di- 
vine Spirit in every soul, which cannot lead astray. 

Under this view, Divine Recognition for us, must 
be an inward or spiritual effect. Can we obtain this 
Divine Recognition. Can we, by any mode of life or 
course of action, so bring our spirits into harmony 
with the Divine Spirit that we shall realize this Di- 
vine Recognition: “Thou art my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” There is no doubt that 
such a realization is possible unto every human being 
whois willing to obey the law of God within his soul. 
Paul, when he had given up to the Divine Power op- 
erating on his soul, realized this “ heavenly vision.” 
George Fox, as soon as he opened his soul to the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God, declared, “I saw the 
great love of God, and was filled with admiration at 
the infinitude.” Again he says, “and as I walked 
toward the jail, the word of the Lord came to me 
saying, ‘ My love was always to thee, and thou art in 
my love.” William Penn says, he “ was suddenly 
surprised with an inward comfort” and a realization 
that he “ was in the presence of God.” John Wool- 
man “ heard a pure and ravishing voice as of an angel 
speaking.” All of these thus had evidence that their 
lives were in harmony with the will of God, and that 
in them the Divine Father was well pleased. 

But the lesson has a nearer application to us all, 
for Divine Recognition is not exceptional but is uni- 
versal, and is experienced invariably when all oppos- 
ing desires are given up and the promptings of the 
Divine Life within are obeyed, for then is realized a 
peace that passeth human understanding. Not a 
reader of this lesson but has had some experience of 
this character, has had some movements of that “ in- 
ward comfort” which follow obedience to the Voice 
of Deity, which has led to some unselfish act or to 
the giving up of some cherished plan that was not 
pleasing to our Father in Heaven. 

Let us ever bear in mind that the joy and un- 
speakable peace that follow right action is the approv- 
ing and Divine recognition which we should en- 
deavor always to deserve, and which we certainly 
shall obtain if deserved. 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE ALONG A CORAL 
REEF. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


[During the summer of 1886 a party of naturalists from 
Johns Hopkins University spent a month among the Coral 
Islands near Abaco, Bahama. A very interesting article 
on the flora and fauna of the reef is found in the Popular 
Science Monthly, from the pen of F. H. Herrick, one of the 
party. From this article we make the selections which 
follow.—Ebs. } 

JOE KEY, forty miles northwest of Green Turtle, 
was the most interesting island we visited. Its wind- 
ward side, facing the sea, is rocky and precipitous. 
A mangrove swamp nearly divides it into two, and 
on the inside there is a smooth beach and a good 
harbor for small boats. It was nearly dark when we 
landed, but our attention was soon called to the great 
number of pigeons which were constantly flying to 
and fro from one point to another on the island. Be- 
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fore going ashore, we rowed to a narrow inlet between 
a detached cliff and the main island, through which 
the tide flowed with a rapid current. Fish may be 
always found at such places, where they are appar- 
ently on the lookout for the food swept back and 
forth by the tides. 

We could hear the whirring of hundreds of pig- 
eon overhead, and their peculiar cooings cu-00-cu-00 
cu-hu-hu, which has a singularly melancholy sound 
in the woods at dusk. It is impossible to see out of 
these tangles where the branches and vines inter- 
lace over your head, and it is sometimes necessary to 
climb up and take your bearings. At the hour of 
twilight the pigeons are approached without diffi- 
culty. Besides the white-crowned pigeons (Columba 
leucocephala) there was also another species, called 
the “rock dove.” The former is of a nearly uniform 
plumbeous blue, excepting its snowy crest. The rock 
dove is more brilliantly marked with brown, and 
iridescent green and blue, It is a pretty sight to see 
hundreds of these birds sitting erect on the trees, 
and to watch their rapid, incessant flight. If one is 
disturbed, all within gunshot take wing, and circle 
rapidly over the trees, sometimes encompassing the 
island before settling again. 

The mosquito, which abounds everywhere along 
the keys, did not trouble us here, but the pest of the 
place was a microscopic midge, called the “ sand fly,” 
with black head and transparent body, whose burn- 
ing touch was like that of a sharp needle on the 
skin. 

The Bahama red-winged starling, looking much 
like our northern species (Agelaeus pheniceus), of 
which it is a variation, was common, and probably 
breeding on this key. It delivered its flute-like 
warble-ee as assiduously from the top of a palm as its 
relative does his from the button bush or alder of a 
New England meadow. 

The black-headed or laughing gull (Larus atricilla) 
was nesting bere also, as well as at most points where 
we touched. It is a common resident all along the 
South Atlantic seaboard. We found its nests and 
eggs at Portsmouth, on the North Carolina coast, the 
last week in May. It is easily distinguished by its 
black hood, which completely covers the head, end- 
ing abruptly on the neck. This cap is, however, ex- 
changed for a white one in winter. These birds dwell 
in small colonies on the rocky keys, nesting a few 
feet above high-water mark. The nest is indiffer- 
ently made of grass and seaweed, varying much in 
the amount of materials used, and contains from two 
to three large, olive eggs, mottled or spotted with 
darker pigments. 

A handsome spike-grass ( Uniola paniculata),whose 
wavy plumes are sometimes six feet tall, grows above 
the sandy beach. This same species occurs along the 
coast from Virginia to the Gulf of Mexico, where it 
is called “ sea oats.” The green blades of the “ West 
Indian lily ” (Pancratium Carolinianum), a member of 
the Amaryllis family, are found growing in large 
clumps at the water’s edge. Its flowers, which were 
now nearly past, are pure white, and remarkably 
fragrant. We found here also the Sabbatia gracilis in 
the sand, and a small leguminous tree, with clusters 





of reddish flowers, at which I saw the Bahama honey- 
creeper—a delicate little warbler—busily at work. 

The Cuban nighthawk (Chordeiles minor) was breed- 
ing here, as at several other islands which we exam- 
ined. It is called “ pilepedick,” from its peculiar 
note, which is well produced in the name. It has 
many of the characteristics of the bull-bat of the 
Eastern United States, tumbling along the ground as 
if its wings and legs were broken, if surprised on its 
nest, and producing that peculiar booming sound 
when on the wing by sweeping down from a great 
height in the air. The young, which we found as 
frequently as the eggs, resemble a pinch of gray down, 
and so perfectly do both they and the eggs match the 
gray rock on which they are laid, it is only by a rare 
chance if you find a nest without flushing the old 
bird. The young nighthawk is about as broad as 
long, and, unlike the callow young of most birds, it 
is covered from head to foot with a thick coat of 
down. 

On our return we anchored the first night in a lit- 
tle harbor at Allons’ Key, where two small fishing 
boats had already taken refuge from a threatening 
squall. We saw the ruins of several huts on this 
island, and the remains of a small grove of cocoanut 
trees, which had been blown down in the destructive 
hurricane of September, 1884. The place was so in- 
fested by mosquitoes that this little settlement had 
to be abandoned. It rained heavily in the night, 
but our men took an early start, and awoke us the 
next morning at five by announcing the discovery of 
a“ loggerhead’s track.”” The beaches had been lev- 
eled by the rain, so that any new impression could 
be readily seen. The turtle had ascended the beach 
to a point above high tide, had stirred up the sand, 
leaving a great heap over her eggs, and returned to 
the water, but a short time before we landed. This 
was shown by the ebbing tide, which had retreated 
only a short distance from her last tracks. The eggs 
were laid in a bunch, and covered with sand a foot 
and a half deep. There were just one hundred and 
thirty-nine of them. They resemble a white rubber 
ball, an inch and a half in diameter. The sea turtle’s 
eggs have a peculiar flavor, but are very palatable. 
The glair becomes tough and leathery by boiling, and 
is always thrown away. The breeding season of the 
loggerhead (Chelonia caretta) lasts from May well into 
August, according to the statement of our guide, 
who also said that they deposited eggs several times 
in this period, producing as many as one hundred 
and eighty at the first laying, and perhaps no more 
than two or three at the last. The natives make a 
business-like search for these eggs each year, and 
sometimes surprise the female turtle on the beach. 
The extraordinary egg-producing power of these an- 
imals is all that preserves them from immediate ex- 
tinction. 

Large forest trees, such as pine, cedar,and mastic, 
which grow on Abaco, do not occur on the keys. We 
find here, however, smaller trees and shrubs in great 
variety. 

The Genipa or seven-year apple is very abundant 
along the shores of the islands just above high-tide 
mark. It sends up from the ground slender, brittle 
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stems a few feet bigb, bearing creamy-white flowers 
and a hard, yellowish-green fruit, which is inedible. 
The leaves are dark green and highly polished. 

The wild sapodilla is equally common, and at- 
tains the height of a small tree. The axillary flower- 
clusters appear a little in advance of the leaves, which 
in June add a touch of the brightest spring green to 
every thicket. The fruit, which is not edible, is cov- 
ered with a rusty-brown skin, and is usually termin- 
ated by the long persistent style. The cultivated 
sapodilla forms a good-sized tree, and appears to 
grow spontaneously wherever it has been introduced. 
It differs from the former chiefly in point of size and 
in the superiority of its fruit. Possibly the wild form 
is the parent stock from which the other, with its 
sweet, pulpy fruit, has been derived ; but I have been 
unable to gather any facts relating to this point. A 
milky juice flows freely from the wounded bark of 
the sapodilla trees, forming a viscid gum, which the 
negroes use as bird-lime. It is also noteworthy that 
the Jsonandra gutta, a Malayan tree, from the juice of 
which the gutta-percha of commerce is obtained, is 
also a member of the Sapotacee or Sapodilla family. 

These islands have been largely colonized from 
the South, principally, perhaps, from Cuba; and the 
Gulf Stream and other agents which have brought 
the plant germs thither, have carried them also to 
the keys and coast of Florida, where they may have 
first become established. The seed-eating birds, 
finches, and starlings, which are common on Abaco 
and many of the small islands, serve also as import- 
ant distributors of grains and seeds of other plants. 
The great number of shrubs bearing edible berries 
may be partially accounted forin this way. The an- 
nual hurricanes, on the other hand, are certainly 
powerful agencies in scattering seeds over wide areas. 
Knowing the frequency of their occurrence and their 
long duration, we can see how by this means alone 
an island would soon acquire a rich and varied flora. 


Ir is not the men who make the greatest display 
in public, and do the greatest amount of fine talking 
that do the most good; it is the quiet, earnest, faithful} 
persevering workers who find something to do, and, in- 
stead of talking about it, go to work and do it, that in 
the long run, accomplish most for God and humanity. 
It is work that tells; and it is workers that the 


world needs. The mightiest forces in nature are the 
silent forces, that are always in operation, doing 
their work. And the men whoaccomplish the great- 
est good are the men who are always about their Fath- 
er’s business.— Methodist Recorder. 


“In everything give thanks,” said Paul in his first 
Epistle to the Thess:lonians. “ Glory to God for all 
things,” said Chrysostom, the Archbishop, of Con- 
stantinople, when driven into exile and persecuted. 
The Christian can be in no possible situation in 
which giving thanks to God will not be in order, 
since it is always true that “ all things work together 
for good tothem that love God.” We may not always 
see how they so work, yet that they do so work we 
have the assurance of God himself. This is enough 
for our faith, and enough for our gratitude. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 28, 1888. 


HELPS AND HINDRANCES IN THE FOR- 
MATION OF CHARACTER. 

TO continue the thought expressed in a late editorial 
in reference to child-training, we may well consider 
the several helps and the many hindrances that con- 
front us in the formation of steadfast character. For 
it is character above all else that is the great desid- 
eratum. It has been said, and said truly, that “ there 
is the only wealth in the world,—character; and 
there is only one poverty in the world,—loss of char- 
acter.” It cannot be bought with money, although 
it is often parted with for money ; how poor, indeed, 
do those become who barter it thus! 

It is formed in very many ways and the founda- 
tion for it must be laid very early in life, by ex- 
ample, by precept, and by personal contact. We 
cannot well convey the influence that will produce 
the best good by exerting it at arm’s length. The 
continual presence of men and women possessed of 
fine qualities that are manifested in every-day inter- 
course, with the young, is a powerful agency in form- 
ing and moulding their characters. Hence the great 
importance of a careful selection of instructors for the 
children, with whom so much time must necessarily 
be spent in the acquisition of the rudiments of 
knowledge, that while these are being gained, no loss 
in regard to character be sustained. But,on the con- 
trary, the daily evidence being given of subdued pas- 
sions, firmness of purpose,and steadiness of nerve, 
with high aims and aspirations, all will be found 
great helps in the struggle a child may be making to 
attain to these qualities in itself; and their absence, 
aithough the individuals may be gifted with talents of 
high order and culture of the rarest, will be a mighty 


hindrance to the formation of character. 

We meet in the world so much to retard our 
right growth, that life becomes a perpetual struggle 
if we desire to attain to a high standard, and 
to meet this struggle bravely is the one lesson we 
must well learn. In every condition of life this 
struggle is to be met, but most especially where 
wealth is abundant and where poverty reigns su- 
preme, those in the middle ranks being the best situ- 
ated to gain the best results. The wisdom shadowed 
forth in the petition of Agur, “give me neither 
poverty nor riches,” still commends itself to the 





thoughtful, who cannot fail to perceive in the 
deterioration of character that marks the decline 
of many wealthy families by the disuse of the mental 
and moral, as well as the physical faculties ; these are 
happily brought into play by the necessity of struggle 
for the means to keep each in a good healthy condi- 
tion. Asan enervating influence on character luxu- 
rious living has perhaps no equal, unless it be a pov- 
erty that paralyzes ambition, and creates a wretched 
content that is equally disastrous. 

Addressing ourselves to the middle rank we may 
note as examples some of the hindering things 
that tend to demoralize character. A youth steps 
forth trusted with responsibility, for this must be 
thrown upon him ere steadfastness can be attained, it 
may be he is to make a purchase necessary for his own 
equipment. He hesitates as to what article is best, and 
is told he can buy, and if he is not suited after he gets 
it home, he can return it for exchange. Does not this 
action on the part of the tradesman, wise enough in 
exceptional cases, hinder the,formation of decision of 
character and good judgment? Better let him suffer 
the consequence of an unwise purchase than thus en- 
feeble his character. Again, he is enticed to incur 
debt, and another weakness is added. He may be led 
astray to the transgression of wholesome rules, and a 
mistaken kindness interfere to prevent bis reaping 
the just reward ‘of his wrong-doing, and serious in- 
deed may be the unsettling that will result. And so 
on and on, we might point out the quick-sands that 
undermine the firmness of character that it should 
be our pride and our duty to create, by wise counsel 
here, and by throwing a guard there, all the time ap- 
pealing for aid to One who is ever watchful and ever 
ready to assist in the perfecting of his owm handi- 
work if we only seek to know and to work in accord 
with his law. 


Correction. In the article of “A.,” last week, 
there are two misprints which materially affect the 
sense. In the first column, (p. 37), 15th line from 
the bottom, the word more should be none; and in 
the 7th line from the bottom, every should be my. 


e ——SS = 


Tue second Educational Conference under the care 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee is appointed to 
be held on the 4th proximo, (at 15th and Race Sts.), 
this city. The exemplification of teaching geogra- 
phy will be given by Susan Cate Smith, of Boston 
who was one of the instructors at the Summer School 
at Asbury Park, last summer, and made a favorable 
impression. 


“ Worps are but counters—the coins of intellectual 
exchange. Listening to the word, you do not per- 
ceive the idea for which it stands unless you are 
already in possession of it.”—Selected. 
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FROST—HULL.—Twelfth month 31st, 1887, by Friends’ 
ceremony, in the presence of David McAdam, Chief Jus- 
tice of the City Court of New York, Sidney B. Frost. of 
Philadelphia, son of Daniel C. and Elizabeth F. Frost, of 
Killingly, Connecticut, and Amie A., daughter of J. 


Stanton and Hannah M. Hull, of Westerly, Rhode Is- 
land. 


DEATHS. 

BALL.—At the home of his daughter, Fawcett, 
near Centerdale, Iowa, Eighth month 31st, 1887, John Ball, 
of Pasadena, California, (formerly of Bucks county, Pa.), 
aged 58 years. 

BARNSLEY.—Suddenly, of heart disease, at his resi- 
dence at Hartsville, Bucks county, Pa., on Fifth-day the 
12th inst., Joseph Barnsley, aged about 70 years. 

BIRDSALL.—First month 13th, 1888, Anna M. Birdsall, 
in the 78th year of her age; a member and elder of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 

BUCKMAN.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., First 
month 19th, 1888, Eli Buckman, in the 74th year of his 
age. Although not a member with Friends, he had been 


for many years one of the most regular attenders of New- 
town Friends’ meeting. 


GRIEST.—At his home near Balbec, Jay county, Indiana, 
on First-day, First month 15th, 1888, after a ahort and 
severe illness, Salathiel T. Griest, in the 46th year of his 
age; a member of Camden Monthly Meeting, Indiana. He 
was of a generous disposition, benevolent, and kind. 


HAINES.—First month 17th, in her 81st year Letitia P. 
Haines. Interment from Rancocas Meeting-house, New 
Jersey. 


HANCOCK.—In Philadelphia, First month 16th, Anna 
T., widow of Biddle Hancock, in her 70th year. Interment 
at Mansfield, N. J. 

HUSTON.—In Wilmington, Delaware, on the 20th of 
First month, 1888, Drusilla, wife of William Huston, and 
daughter of the late Mark and Sarah Brear; a member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

KIRBY.--At the residence of Josiah White, near Fern- 
wood, Pa., First month 19th, Mary sSirby, of Haddonfield, 
N. J., in her 80th year. 

PRATT.—In West Brandywine, on Third-day, Eleventh 
month 29th, 1887, Elizabeth J. Pratt, aged 66 years; a 
member of Bradford Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.—At the residence of his son Stephen, near 
Urbanna, Ohio, after a short illness, Caleb Williams, aged 
82 years; a member of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, 
Illinois. At the interment at Falls Creek, Ind., on First 
month 20th, 1888, there was in attendance an unusual 
number of the old pioneers, and numerous tributes were 
paid to his sterling integrity, together with incidents con- 
nected with the early settlement and establishing fifty - 
nine years ago, of our meeting, he being one of the original 
members. J.L. T. 


SARAH A. E. HUTTON. 


At Richmond, Indiana, on the 6th of First month, 1888, 
at 11.30 p. m., Sarah A. E. Hutton, widow of John H. Hut- 
ton, and daughter of Edmund and Elizabeth Evens, aged 
76 years and 5 months; a valued minister of Whitewater 
Monthly and Indiana Yearly Meetings. 

She was born at Patuxent, Maryland, the 10th of Eighth 
month, 1811, and passed the earlier years of life in that vi- 
cinity and in Baltimore. In 1832 with her parents she re- 
moved near Richmond, and in 1838 to that city. In 1834 


she appeared in the ministry, and her gift was acknowl- 
edged about 1836 by Whitewater Monthly Meeting. A se- 
vere attack of spinal troubie undermined her constitution 
and her health continued frail the rest of her life. Her 
ministerial labors were confined principally to her own 
Yearly Meeting, the only services beside being a visit about 
1843 to Ohio Yearly Meeting, and attendance of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia Yearly Mestings. In 1836 she engaged 
for a few months in teaching as assistant with the late 
Eliza Ann King then Eliza Ann Smith, and on the 2d of 
Fourth month, 1844, in connection with her sister Eliza- 
beth Haines, she took the charge of Friends’ school at 
Richmond, a position in which her eminent qualifications 
for thatservice were manifest, and in which she was for sev- 
eral years very successfully engaged, and again a second 
time after her marriage. Her friends and scholars were 
devotedly attached to her, and in her meeting she was 
highly esteemed. Her marriage outside of Society was 
deeply regretted, and some estrangement ensued ; but on 
her restoration she quickly regained the ccnfidence and 
esteem of Friends. Now that her work is finished, we have 
confidence that she has entered the rest prepared for the 
children of our Heavenly Parent. And in conclusion, ref- 
erence may be made to one of her earlier communications, 
that there was need faithfully to maintain our Christian 
testimonies against the pretensions of a corrupt ministry, 
or the time might come when the shackles of the Roman 
Priesthood would darken our fair country. 

‘ R. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA COLORED SCHOOLS. 
REPORTS from the two colored schools of South 
Carolina, in which Friends are interested, are regu- 
larly received. At Aiken, Elizabeth S. Criley, in her 
report for the month ending First month 16, says 

“At the examination before the Christmas holidays 
quite a number of pupils were promoted, making two 
clagses each in Rooms No. 1 and 2, where there had 
previously been but one. The promotion seems to 
have had a stimulating effect upon the pupils, as they 
are now working with renewed vigor. We have over 
three hundred names upon the roll, with a good 
average attendance. When the weather is favorable 
our chapel is a sea of bright, eager faces. Some have 
not yet returned since the holidays, but many new 
ones have come in to take their places. One of the 
great troubles we have to contend with is tardiness 
on the part of the pupils. Yesterday morning two 
little ones, aged eight and ten, coming for the first 
time, were very late. Upon being questioned as to 
their lateness, they told us they had to walk six 
miles. ‘But,’ said the little girl, ‘we won’t be late 
again, because we will start before daylight.’ This 
morning was cold and rainy, but they were here by 
nine o’clock, having left home shortly after five 
o'clock. On the 23d of last month we spent the af- 
ternoon hours in distributing Christmas presents to 
the children, and their hearts were made very glad by 
the nice gifts sent them by the northern friends. 
Many of the children have no other Christmas greet- 
ings than those received here, and I think the kind- 
ness is fully appreciated. 

“We held a Fair in the Chapel on the 21st of last 
month, and it was a grand success. We had tables 
arranged around the Chapel, and instructed the board 
ing students how to take charge of the different 








‘counters’ and do the selling while the teachers 
overlooked and directed. Many of our boys and girls 
had never seen anything of the kind before, and 
were greatly pleased. Then the responsibilities put 
upon them made them feel that they had a special 
interest in the Fair, and some developed business qual- 
ities which quite astonished us. We realized about 
$65 after all expenses were deducted. 

“ Nearly all our boarding students went home to 
spend their holidays. Those who remained employed 
their time very profitably. 

“In the Industrial Department the boys are kept 
busy in the printing office and carpenter shop, or 
making needed repairs outside. Inthe sewing classes 
special attention is being given to the patching of all 
torn garments worn to school. There is a marked 
improvement in the girls’ sewing since the beginning 
of the term, and sewing hour is always hailed with 
delight. The little ones beg to go oftener than we can 
send them. We have a special sewing class for one 
and one-half hours on Saturdays for the benefit of 
the boarders, when they generally do some work to 
earn a little money. 

“ On every third Fourth-day evening of the month 
we have a ‘parent’s meeting,’ where parents and 
teachers meet and talk over the affairs of the school 
and try to get into plans for working together for’the 
good of the children.” 

In her letter from Mount Pleasant, dated First 
month 11th, Abby D. Munro says: “ The winter thus 
far has been very mild, quite favorable to school at- 


tendance, and during the last month with one hun- | 


dred pupils registered, our average attendance was 92. 
In age the pupils range from 6 to 17. We have none 
older. This is quite in contrast with former times, 
when we hada large numberof young menand women, 
and yet our school is more advanced than it bas ever 
been. Our ‘Advanced Class’ numbers 5, three females, 
two males, all 16 yearsold. Their studies are written 
arithmetic, which they have nearly completed, mental 
arithmetic, grammar, U. 8. history, reading, spelling, 
and composition. One of the girls is an inmate of 
the Home, and I am hoping to prepare her for a 
teacher. The First Class, as we call it, numbers 14. 
We think we have a very nice school, and 
should take a great deal of pleasure in having our 
friends visit us during these months while we are at 
our best, and while the country children remain. 
The holidays passed with the usual festivities. 
but there was very little drunkenness and no ar- 
rests in the village. If [ may be allowed to 
be the judge, [ do not think our school was ever in a 
more flourishing condition, or there was ever more 
interest on the part of parents and pupils, than now. 
I have not had to ask a child to come, or to hold out 
any inducements more than are always held out— 
that of good, thorough instruction—in return for 
punctual attendance and application to their books. 
We are not giving any special aid to any pupil, only 
as occasionally we add a comfortable garment to a 
very scanty wardrobe, or put a pair of bare feet into 
some more favored child’s cast-off shoes. 
our friends for the barrels of clothing which enable 
us to do this.” 
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Thanks to | 


A private letter from Martha Schofield, dated at 
Aiken, First month 19, mentioning that the salaries 
of the teachers mostly fall due on the 17th,—two 
days previously,—says “there is not more than $15 
in the school treasury. A letter from W. T. 
Rodenbach, to-day, says he will send a check for $25, 
raised among the Sabbath-school children at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., (where he lives). I will try to write to 
some old subscribers, and we are doing what we can 
to interest the boarders who come to Aiken.” 

To this we may add that the funds of the Asso- 
ciation to help these schools are for the present ex- 
hausted, and immediate aid from those interested is 
very needful. Subscription books and circulars, set- 


ting forth the work of the Association,and giving its 
financial statement for last year, will be supplied to 
any who will write to the Secretary, Sarah H. Peirce, 
3323 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—A Friend living at Dixon, Wisconsin, writes: 
“It is over eighteen years since we came to Wiscon- 
sin to be with our children. My husband is now in 
his ninety-third year ; he has not been able to read 
or write for nearly seven years, and feels it to bea 
great blessing that my sightis tolerably good,so that I 
can read to him six and eight hours in the day and 
evening. We are fifty miles from any other members 
of our Society, and the nearest are a single woman 
and her orphaned neices for whom she is caring. We 
have twice attended Genesee Yearly Meeting, when 
it was held at Farmington, and a few weeks ago were 
at the meeting held in Chicago.” 

—At the last monthly meeting at Race street, 
(Phil.), on the 18th inst., the Treasurer’s account hav- 
ing been examined and being correct, 8, Robinson 
Coale was reappointed for the ensuing year. The 
accounts of the trustees of the Free School fund were 
found correct, and the net income, $420, was paid to 
the School Committee. Owing to the deaths of 
Samuel Townsend, William C. Biddle, Morris L. 
Hallowell and other changes, it was deemed best to 
appoint new trustees for the meeting-house property, 
and the names reported were approved by the meet- 
ing, as were also three proposed as trustees of the 
Free School fund. Trustees on behalf of the Monthly 
Meeting were appointed for the Central School prop- 
erty, which will likewise require similar action by 
Green street and Spruce street Monthly Meetings. 
Five additional overseers of men’s branch we:e ap- 
pointed, making thirteen men and twelve women in 
that station. 


—Norristown’s First-day morning meeting was 
strengthened and encouraged on the 22nd inst., by 
the presence of our friends Lukens and Jesse Web- 
ster. The latter spoke at some length, most accepta- 
bly, dwelling largely upon the love of the Father, the 
importance of faithfulness to known duty, and of 
our looking to the Light within for guidance in that 
duty, rather than to outward helps and examples. 
He was followed by his brother in some appropriate 
remarks, when, under a solemn covering of silence, 
the meeting closed. The attendance was good, the 
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audience being chiefly composed of Friends and 
Friendly people. 

The second monthly gathering of the Young 
Temperance Workers was heid on the evening of the 
12th inst. Isaac Roberts, of Norristown, delivered 
theaddress. A recitation, “The Drunkard’s Dream,” 
was given by Emma B. Conrow; Julia Stout read 
“The Health,” and Alfred Wright a part of a lecture 
by George W. Bain. A voluntary reading was given 
by Ellen L. Thomas. Referred questions were an- 
swered, and an increasing interest is being mani- 
fested in these small, but earnest gatherings. 

L. W. H. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The new Biological lecture room is being fitted 
up by the kind generosity of a member of the Board, 
to whom the college is indebted for many favors in 
the past. This makes room in the museum for the 
new cases, which are much needed, and which we are 
enabled to order by the generosity of another kind 
friend of the college. Swarthmore has many friends, 
who are unwilling to see its usefulness curtailed for 
the want of the necessary funds. Every dollar thus 
added goes to increase the advantages offered to the 
students. 

—Louisa J. Roberts attended the meeting on 
First-day morniug, and spoke feelingly and effectual- 
ly. She dwelt upon the text: “ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” She earnestly exhorted the young to profit 
by the great opportunities presented to them, so 
much greater than those of fifty or one hundred 
years ago. She pressed home the truth that religion 
must be a matter of individual experience, and that 
it must affect the life and conduct of every day. At 
the close of the meeting she appeared in supplica- 
tion. 


LECTURES. 


—The lectures by E. J. Trimble-Lippincott, at 
1132 Girard St., heretofore noticed, have been at- 
tended by an appreciative audience, and the course 
will be repeated in the parlors of Dr. Dixon, 1603 Gi- 
rard Avenue, beginning on Sixth-day evening, 2nd 
Mo. 3. Also, another course will follow the one now 
closing at 1132 Girard St., (Women’s Century Club), 
to be given on the same days, (Third-day of each 
week), at 4 p. m. 

—At the Friends’ Social Lyceum, at 17th St. and 
Girard Avenue, on the evening of the 8th proximo, 
Dr. Bushrod W. James will describe the Yellowstone 
National Park, with illustrations. 


Tue trustees of the Peabody Education Fund 
have, in twenty years, distributed $1,647,749 among 
the following states; Alabama, $95,200; Arkansas, 
$103,475 ; Florida, $72,075; Georgia, $123,127; Louisi- 
ana, $96,870; Mississippi, $88,303; North Carolina, 
$138,315; South Carolina, $77,950; Tennessee, $306,- 
975; Texas, $122,350; Virginia, $267,599; West Vir- 
ginia, $137,010. 


A STEP IN THE RIGHT WAY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE Youths’ Training and Employment Association 
of Chicago, Ill., (to which our friend Jonathan W. 
Plummer and a few other busy men have given much 
time and thought), has the offer of 300 acres of land 
in Cork Co., twenty miles south of Chicago, for a 
school of agriculture and manual training for boys, 
provided an endowment of $350,000 be raised by the 
citizens of Chicago. There is already a school at 
Norwood Park, under eare of the Association, for 
poor waifs and homeless boys, where they are cared 
for and taught both hand and head work, and the 
design is to extend the training to agriculture, horti- 
culture, etc., according to the capacity and turn of 
mind of the boys. It is not intended to keep them 
longer than to fit them for adoption into good homes. 
The movement has taken hold of the thoughtful, 
who see the great number of boys growing up to be 
criminals in that great city, and already some money 
has been subscribed. 

This is charity in a right direction, the prevention 
of crime, and an example to other cities. How 
many well-equipped institutions of this character 
have we in the United States? A Chicago citizen 
desires to know. An Inquirer. 


THE WESTERN “ BLIZZARD.” 
FROM a private correspondent livipg in Creighton, 
Neb raska, we gather the following facts in regard to 
the recent storm of cold that passed over that section. 
He says: 

On the 12th the blizzard struck us at one o’clock 
p.m. the mercury then standing at 30° above zero. 
During the storm it kept falling, and by night was 
10° below. By the morning of the 13th it had fallen 
to 24° below, and kept thereabouts, not rising above 
20. On First-day, (the 15th), it fell to 30° below, and 
then began to rise ; to-day (17th) it stood at 2° above 
zero. So for six days we have had almost continued 
zero weather. In this it compares with First month, 
1885. 

This storm was electrical ; two persons living at a 
distance from each other, relate that during its prog- 
ress electric sparks passed to their hands as they ap- 
proached the stove. One whose stove was raised 
from the floor on little blocks of wood reported that 
sparks passed from the legs of the stove to the zinc 
which was underneath. Another, who was caught 
out in the storm, saw flashes of light in the distance 
which he took to be a light in a house, but on going 
in the same direction found no house there. 

Several school teachers kept their scholars in the 
school-houses until next morning, rather than face 
the storm. The teacher at Plainview, a town a few 
miles from here, dismissed her school and started for 
her home with three boys, all of whom perished on 
the way. She reached her home but fell exhausted 
at the door. 


— 


Ir is the soul, we very well know, that gives color 
and character to circumstance, as it is health and ap- 
petite which give the pleasant taste to food. 
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THE LETTER FROM HOME. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





DAY after day there is plenty to do, 

To wash and to iron, to bake and to brew, 
And the feet that tripped o’er the purple moor 
Go back and forth from the stranger’s door. 

In this new world there is much to learn 

And the silver pennies are hard to earn ; 

But strong and gay can the brave hearts be 

In the thought of loved ones across the sea. 


Father and mother growing old, 

Little Jeannie with curls of gold, 
Grandame bowed in the ingle-side, 
Sturdy Donald, his sister’s pride— 
Never a night the sun goes down 

That the two forget in this stately town 
To lift a prayer that the Lord may be 
Close to the loved ones over the sea. 


And here isa letter. Leagues of foam 
Whiten the path to the cottage home; 

Over the land and over the wave 

It has flown like a dove so bright and brave. 
Open it, Katie; Maggie, tell, 

Quick, is the mother keeping well ? 

How did it leave her? Blessings be 

On the letter that’s safe o’er the stormy sea! 


With eyes that glisten and cheeks that glow 
The simple story they read, we know; 

How the little sister at school is kept. 

How for burdens scarce has the father slept— 
The rent to raise and the crop so scant; 

But God has promised they shall not want, 
And thanks to the hands so kind and free 
That sent the pound from beyond the sea. 


That letter, all on single leaf, 

In phrases a trifle curt and brief, 

Yet throbbing sweet with the love that lives . 
Through time and change, while its best it gives, 
Reading, the sisters laugh and cry 

And the raptured moments enchanted fly, 

For again in the shade of the old roof-tree 

They are happy children across the sea. 


FROM DAY TO DAY. 
ONLY from day to day 
We hold our way, 

Uncertain ever, 
Though hope and gay desire 
Touch with their fire 

Each fresh endeavor. 


Only from day to day 
We grope our way 
Through hurrying hours ; 
But still our castles fair 
Lift to the air 
Their glistening towers. 


And still from day to day 
Along the way 

Beckon us ever, 
To follow, follow, follow, 
O’er hill and hollow, 

With fresh endeavor. 


—Ilus. Christian Weekly. 
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Sometimes, triumphant, gay, 
The bugles play 

And trumpets sound 
From out those glistening towers, 
And rainbow showers 

Bedew the ground ; 


Then “ sweet, oh, sweet the way,” 
We smiling say, 
And forward press 
With swift, impatient feet 
And hearts that beat 
With eagerness. 


Yet still beyond, the gay 
Sweet bugles play, 

The trumpets blow, 
Howe’er we flying haste, 
Or lagging waste, 

The hours that go; 


Still far and far away, 
Till comes the day 
We gain that peak 
In Darien ; then, blind 
No more, we find, 
Perchance, what we do seek. 


—Nora Perry, in Harper's Magazine. 








HOW I WOULD MANAGE MY CHILDREN: 
YES AND NO. 

I CONSIDER no one so well qualified to discuss 

any subject as he who knows nothing about it. His 

fancy is not hampered by facts, nor are his broad 

and beautiful theories brought to naught by rude, 

disillusionizing experiences. 

But I cannot for myself wholly claim this peculiar 
adaptedness to the work in hand, having in a philo- 
sophical spirit studied the management of many par- 
ents, wise and otherwise, and having also at different 
periods held the reins over the backs of sundry wild 
colts belonging to others. 

While these were not the ideal beings I should 
expect my own to be, but mere ordinary—and some- 
times extraordinary — “young ones,” they have 
served to disturb many traditional beliefs on the gov- 
ernment of the young, and have done much to con- 
vince me that the actual is not always so convenient 
and soluble as the theoretical. In fact, I have, by 
the agency of these cherubs, sometimes in impish 
presentment, been brought to a point of sympathy 
with that young mother who exclaimed, “I wish I 
knew half as well how to bring up children as I did 
before I had any.” Nevertheless, I do not find my- 
self wholly bereft of opinions, but have still on hand 
a curtailed but more carefully assorted stock, some of 
which have survived and some of which have been 
evolved from the experiences and observations of 
years. The first of these is a conviction that so far 
survives the wreck of time that I should attach a 
certain fixed value to my “ yes and no.” 

For instance, when assailed by the incessant 
“Can't we do so and so?” of the restless schemers, 
I would try to form a habit of checking the almost 
instinctive reply, “ Ob, no, I'd rather you wouldn’t,” 
until a moment’s reflection showed me whether my 
objection was founded on solid reasons, or only on a 


slight inconvenience or trifling preference for which 
it was not worth while to deny the child or subject 
myself to acontest. Having decided, I should ad- 
here to my refusal in a manner, however genial, to 
foreclose teasing, or yield my consent ungrudgingly 
and sympathetically, not damping the pleasure of the 
permission, which, on the whoie, I think is best to 
give, by manifesting the partial reluctance which I 
inwardly feel. 

I am far from advocating that the decision of 
matters should lie with the judgment and will of a 
child, but it is surprisingly common that a child’s 
eager desires are baftled when a little study of the 
subject and a little patience in considering the case 
would have shown the one in autbority that it was 
practicable and wise to gratify them. This, too, will 
be in keeping with the strictest authority and the 
most unquestioning obedience in those cases where 
a refusal or command is, on the whole, called for. 
Indeed, it is the one who lets her hasty judgment the 
oftenest sav “no” who vacillates and the most fre- 
quently ends by yielding a consent with such dignity 
as she can command, and whose “no” has a corres- 
ponding importance in the estimation of those 
shrewd mind-readers, the babies. 

To tell the truth, the policy of certain parents by 
which a purchasing power, if I may so speak, is 
given to bad behavior, has always been one of the 
inscrutable mysteries of maternity which I could not 
be expected to fathom. 

For instance, Tommy, in his high chair, sweetly 
and persuasively asks for jam. Mamma says, “ No, 
jam isn’t good for little boys.” The child protests 
with increasing vigor, until the comfort of the family 
having been destroyed and Tommy’s capabilities of 
temper fully revealed, mamma says at last, “ Well, I 
don’t know that it will hurt him any, after all,” and 
yells, kicks, and thumps subside under the soothing 
influences of jam. 

The point of mystery to the uninitiated is, why, if 
the sweetmeat is to be given at all, it should not be 
freely granted in response to the pleasant and suita- 
ble request in the beginning, in place of being re- 
served as the reward of a scene. 

Perhaps, however, there may have been a faint 
impression on the mother’s mind at the outset, that 
she was not going to let Tommy have the desired ar- 
ticle at all. But where this species of contest is com- 
mon, it strikes an on-looker that it’ would be wise for 
the parent to do some quiet reflection, and, as it 
were, take account of stock, accepting the fact that 
Tommy is the possessor of the master will. Then 
let her by all means give him the laudanum bottle, 
or the peachblow vase and hammer, but let her do it 
promptly and cheerfully on first demand, when she 
can carry the impression of granting the request of 
an equal, and not at the end, in the character of a 
subordinate who has entered into an unavailing con- 
test with a superior and been beaten.—‘ A Spinster” 
in The Christian Union. 


True honor is that which refrains to do in secret 
what it would not do openly ; and, where other laws 
are wanting, imposes a law upon itself. 
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THE NEED OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 
OF all the facts such as statistics gather, what is 
the most common fact about our prison convicts? 
Not that they cannot read and write: of the 552 
convicts received into the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania in 1886, 477 had had a “ fair common- 
school education,”—and that proportion seems typi- 
cal. Not that they have not been to Sunday-school: 
of the 564 convicts received in the same prison in 
1885, 515 had been Sunday-school scholars for longer 
or shorter times. Not that they are intemperate: of 
the 552, 104 were total abstainers, and of the 564, 99 
were total abstainers. The most common, the most 
generic fact, is, that the convicts know no trade. Of 
those 552, 39 had learned a trade by apprenticeship; 
10 had been apprenticed, but had left before finish- 
ing; 62 had “ picked up a trade or two by working 
at them ;” leaving 441 “entirely ignorant of trade 
knowledge.” Of the 564 received the year before, 
459 had no trade knowledge. Of the 461 convicts 
received in 1884, 361 had no trade knowledge. Of 
the 471 male prisoners received in 1883, 378 had nevy- 
er learned a trade. Between 1876 and 1885, this 
Pennsylvania penitentiary received in all, 1069 con- 
victs under twenty-one years old; of these, 864 had 
fair common-school learning, but 993 had never 
learned a trade. How is it in a western prison? Of 
the 1,494 convicts in the Joliet prison, Lllinois, 151 
are “illiterate ;” 127 can read, but not write; 1,087 
have fair education; 129are college graduates! That 
shows it is not lack of letters that takes men into 
crime. Of the same number, 413 are classed as “in- 
temperate”; 764 as “moderate drinkers;”’ 317 as 
“ total abstainers.” That shows that total abstinence 
by no means keeps men out of crime. But light 
comes again when we learn that of the 668 received 
at Joliet between October and October, 1885-86, 478 
had no trade knowledge. Do the prisons all around 
bear witness to the same fact? If so, it seems as if 
the weak spot in our educational systems lay plain in 
sight. After reflecting upon these figures, single out 
Chicago alone and consider three items more,—that 
Chicago spends yearly $18.93 for each pupil in its 
public schools , that it costs her $33.00 per arrest for 
each of her 44,261 arrests made in 1886, and that the 
city of Chicago never expended a dollar to teach a 
boy a trade. London pays from the city treasury 
$385,000 a year toward the support of trade schools, 
and Mr. Stewart asks, “ May there not be some con- 
nection between this fact and the fact that in 1883, 
there was in London but one arrest for each 48 of the 
population, while in New York during the same 
year, there was one arrest to each 21 of the popula- 
tion; in Brooklyn one to 23; in St. Louis one to 20, 
and in Chicago one to 15?”—Erne.sert Stewart, in 
the Journal of Industrial Education, 


Tue best of all companions is a simple, frank 
man, without any high pretentions to an oppressive 
greatness; one who understands life, and under- 
stands the use of it; obliging alike at all hours; 
above all, of a good temper, and steadfast as an an- 


chor. For such a one we gladly exchange, the great- 
est genius, the most brilliant wit, the profoundest 
thinker. 





WOMAN’S WORK FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SOCIAL PURITY. 


BY Miss Willard’s request the branch of work under 
her care, hitherto called the Department of Social 
Purity, had the name changed at the recent National 
Convention to White Cross and White Shield De- 
partment, the former involving the following pledge: 
1. To treat all women with respect,and endeavor to 
protect them from wrong and degradation; 2. To 
endeavor to put down all indecent language and 
coarse jests: 3. To maintain the law of purity as 
equally binding upon men and women; 4. To endea- 
vor to spread these principles among my compan- 
ions, and try to help my younger brothers; 5. To use 
all possible means to fulfill the command, “ keep thy- 
self pure.” And the latter, this pledge: 1. To uphold 
the law of purity as equally binding upon men and 
women; 2. To be modest in language, behavior, and 
dress; 3. To avoid all conversation, reading, art, and 
amusements which may put impure thoughts into 
my mind; 4. To guard the purity of others, especi- 
ally of my companions and friends; 5. To strive af- 
ter the special blessing promised to the pure in heart. 
These are intended for use by parents, teachers, pas- 
tors, and others who have the care of young people, 
and who will use, in connection with the pledges, the 
carefully prepared literature of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, including the 
leaflets of Miss Ellice Hopkins, of England, and 
many equally good, written in our own country. 

The White Cross work is for men and boys; 
the White Shield work is for women and girls; and 
the whole is carried on under three heads of preven- 
tive, reformatory, and legal. Miss Willard is assist- 
ed in this work by Mrs. Dr. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, who has special care of mothers’ meetings 
and furnishes literature for use therein; Dr. Kate 
Bushnell, of Evenston, Illinois, who is constantly 
speaking and organizing; Mrs. Ada Bittenbender, 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, a lawyer of fine reputation, and 
a most womanly woman, who has special charge of 
petitions and bills for the protection of women and 
who will spend the winter in Washington, working 
in this interest; and Mrs. Mollie McGee Snell, of 
Columbus, Miss., where the finest industrial school 
for women in America is located, whose special 
work will be to speak before legislatures, urging them 
to appropriate funds for the founding of girls’ indus- 
trial schools. Thus equipped, the department is 
strong in all parts, and with corresponding superin- 
tendents in every State and Territory of the nation 
and in very many local unions, the sum total of good 
accomplished cannot fail to be great. 

All of this work is carried on under the authority 
and management of the National Woman’s Temper- 


to him who thinks naturally upon what he owes to 
others, rather than what he ought to expect from 
them. 


Lazor is the girdle of manliness.— Canon Farrar. 
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JESUS THE EMANCIPATOR OF WOMAN. 
IN the Bay City (Mich.) Tribune, Mary S. Knaggs, re- 
views the condition of women in the ancient world, 
showing the general oppression which they suffered, 
as well as the occasional glimpses of something better 
in the treatment accorded them. She sums up as 
follows: 

“In spite of these exceptional honors to the sex, 
woman when taken captive in war was subjected to 
the most brutal treatment, and her condition through- 
out the known world was one of complete subjuga- 
tion. And while the interpreters of Christ’s teach- 
ings have many times perverted them to the contin- 
uation of that condition, under the régime of Chris- 
tianity slowly a broader interpretation has been 
reached. 

“Tn his life he showed himself always the friend 
of woman. The human side of his nature came from 
a woman, and wherever he dealt or spoke with wo- 
men he displayed a divine breath of recognition of 
equality before God. He taught the sanctities and 
fidelity of home life, and the mutual duty in the 
training of children. He taught that the law of 
chastity is equally binding upon men and women. 
He first disclosed himself as the Messiah to the wo- 
man of Samaria, and when bearing his heavy cross 
up the mount of crucifixion ‘a great company of wo- 
men’ followed him. His religion is an exaltation of 
family life, a magnifying of the unity of the ideal life 
of man and woman ; for in Christ ‘there is neither 
male nor female.’ The angel song ‘ good will to men’ 
embraced women, and was a prophecy of their com- 
plete liberation. The principles of justice, tenderness, 
and truth embodied in the life and teachings of 
Christ must result finally in the fall application of 
the rile which comprehends all human rights and 
duties, ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.’” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND STRONG DRINK. 


IN the contest at Atlanta, a few weeks ago, on the 
question of Prohibition, the opponents of the meas- 
ure employed a very scandalous fraud to deceive the 
colored people. They sent out among them, just be- 
fore the election, a cartoon representing Abraham 
Lincoln striking off the shackles from the slave, and 
giving a pretended extract from one of his addresses, 
warning them against prohibition. It is needless to 
say that the so-called “ advice ” of Lincoln was a base 
forgery, and that he never uttered any such senti- 
ment. On the contrary, he was a consistent total ab- 
stainer. The colored people, of course, revere his 
name, and a good many of them were no doubt mis- 
led by the picture. The following extract from one 
of Lincoln’s addresses is given in an exchange and is 
presumed to be authentic: 

“ Of our political revolution of 1776 we are justly 
proud. It has given usa degree of political freedom 
far exceeding that of any other nation of the earth. 
In it the world has found a solution of the long- 
mooted problem as to the capability of man to govern 
himself. In it was the germ which has vegetated,and 
still is to grow and expand into univeral liberty of 
mankind. 














“Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it 
we shall find a stronger bondage broken, a viler slav- 


ery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed ; in it, | 


more of want supplied, more disease healed, more 
sorrow assuaged. By it, no orphans striving, no 
widows weeping; by it, none wounded in feeling, 
none injured in interest—even the dram maker and 
dram seller will have glided into other occupations 


so gradually as never to have felt the change, and | 


will stand ready to join all others in the universal 
song of gladness. And what a noble ally this to the 
cause of political freedom! With such an aid its 
march cannot fail to be on and on, till every son of 
earth shall drink in rich fruition the sorrow quench- 
ing draughts of perfect liberty. Happy day, when, 
all appetites controlled, all passion subdued, all mat- 
ter subjected, mind, all-conquerable mind, shall live 
and move the monarch of the world! Glorious con- 
summation! Hail, fall of fury! Reign of reason, all 
hail ! 

“And when the victory shall be complete—when 
there shall be neither a slave nor a drunkard on the 
earth—how proud the title of that land which may 
truly claim to be the birthplace and the cradle of 


both those revolutions that shall have ended in that 
How nobly distinguished that people who | 


victory ! 
shall have planted and nurtured to maturity both the 
political and moral freedom of their species!” 


POISONED SLEEP. 
SCARCELY a week passes without some proof of the 
folly of a reckless or insufficiently careful use of nar- 
cotics. It is almost to be regretted that so many 
agents capable of producing mimic or poisoned sleep 
are known to the profession and to the public. It is 
now the exception instead of the rule to find a man 
or woman of middle age who is not more or less ad- 
dicted to the use of morphia, chloral, bromide of 
potassium or some of the many sleep inducers or 
pain relievers which the nineteenth century has dis- 
tinguished itself by evolving for the care and com- 
fort of our less enduring, and increasingly sensi- 
tive and excitable humanity. It is nothing to 
the purpose that the deleterious effects of 
these potent drugs, when taken habitually, even in 
smal] quantities, have 
exposed. Practitioners have, as we do not scruple to 
insist, in and out of season, much responsibility for 
the growing fashion of taking narcotics or anodynes 
by mouth or hypodermically. It is so pleasantly 
facile to prescribe a remedy which is sure to give 
present relief, whatever may happen in the future; 
and those who have learned to purchase unconscious- 
ness or ease at what seems to be a very small price, 
are only too ready to renew the experience when 
any fresh cause of sleeplessness or pain arises. Soon- 
er or later some strong measure will need to be taken 
with the view of arresting this really serious “habit” 
of taking sedatives, extending its influence and gain- 
ing strength year by year. Meanwhile we do earn- 
estly counsel our readers to refrain from having re- 
course to these drugs themselves, and to use their 
authority with patience in condemnation ofa demor- 
alizing and disastrous practice. The victims of the 
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abuse must not simply be counted by those who die 
of it, but by those are left to drag out miserable 


lives, the victims of “cravings” and nameless 


| and numberless sufferings which morphia, chlo- 


ral, bromide—now cocaine—and a host of insid- 


ious poisons are the active agents in producing.— 
London Lancet. 


PROTECTIVE WORK AMONG YOUNG GIRLS. 
THE Boston Young Women’s Christian Association 
has recently added another to its many departments 
of work for self supporting young women, which 
promises to become even greater in point of use- 
fulness than any hitherto undertaken. This new 
feature is known as “ The Travellers’ Aid Depart- 
ment,” and has for its specific object the protection 
of young working-girls on their first arrival in Bos- 
ton. It is but the outgrowth of years of thought, and 
seems suddenly to have culminated into positive ac- 
tion both in Europe and America. The Association 
has been constantly reminded of this great need by 
the bitter experiences of hundreds of worthy girls 
coming to Boston from all parts of our own and for- 
eign countries, and who, for the past twenty years, 
have claimed the protecting care of the Association 
Boarding Homes. This department was organized 
in April of the present year. 

Since July Ist a lady has been employed by 
the Association to devote her entire time to 
this department. She meets coast and foreign 
steamers, cares for unprotected girls, aids oth- 
ers in finding friends, and advises such as are unac- 
customed to traveling in regard to connection with 
trains, care of baggage, and the most economical 
and direct means of transportation. Cards are dis- 
tributed showing the best ways of securing employ- 
ment, with circulars of information directing girls to 
low-priced but respectable boarding and lodging 
houses, and also warning the unwary of danger from 
evil-disposed persons seeking their ruin. During the 
five months this work has been in progress, more 
than six hundred girls have been cared for in some 


one or more ways above mentioned.—Faith and 
Works. : 





Ir is said that of the 120 Chinese youth who were 


| sent to American colleges in detachments of thirty, 


under the charge of the Chinese Commission, all but 
about a dozen have obtained positions in their own 
country in different departments of the Government, 
as civil engineers or as naval officers or teachers in 
the naval school. Of the few who returned to this 
country, the majority are Chinese Consuls; some are 
attached to the Chinese Legation. One, Hong Yen 
Chang, a graduate of the Columbia Law School, is 
striving for admission to the Bar in New York. 





Truts cannot be found, without some labor and 
attention of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling a 
considerable time upon the survey and discussion of 
each particular. 





He that corrects not small faults, cannot control 
great ones. 
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HYDERABAD AND GOLCONDA. 


HYDERABAD bas thirteen gates. We pass through 
one and overa bridge which spans the Musi River, 
and are now, in due procession, making a straight 
course throught the main street of the city. All the 
lesser animals, with the throng of pedestrians, get 
out of our way. Our elephants seem to have all 
rights, and care for nothing. They pass steadily 
along, and in due time I get accustomed to the sag of 
my howdah. 

We made only two or three halts while passing 
through the city, but for prudential reasons did not 
dismount. Having emerged from the gate of the 


city at the farther end of the main thoroughfare, we | 


turned to the right, and took the road skirting the 
massive wall. We had a special permit to visit the 
Johan Numah, one of the principal palaces of Hy- 
derabad. As we were now away from the warlike 
throng of Hyderabadese, we dismounted, and began 
a ramble through hall and gardens. The Johan Nu- 
mah belongs to the family of one of the chief noble 
men, Busheer-ord-Dowlah. Having gone through 
ing it largely from public view, we came into a large 
court, which seemed to have been used for soldiers, 
both horse and foot, and the retainers of the prince. 
At the farther end of the court we came to a stair- 
case. and entered the main rooms of the vast palace. 
Here were spacious halls, covered with carpets and 
rugs of many curious designs. The furniture was 
Some of it was of dark old Indian 
woods, but a portion was of European and later ori- 
gin. I was struck by the odd contrivances to amuse 
the members of the princely household living here. 
Here were clocks of odd workmanship, and at every 
convenient corner there were automata of the 
quaintest construction. All were in motion, and so 
contrived as to amuse by doing unexpected things. 
For example, I saw the figure of a grenadier, whose 
sole business it was to swallow minature fish. There 
were instruments for performing musical freaks. 
Stuffed birds could be seen everywhere, grouped into 
all possible combinations, so as to make the scene as 
nearly life like as possible. I visited many other 
palaces in India afterward, and learned that. it was an 
ancient usage of the kings and noblemen of Hindu- 
stan to employ the most accomplished artists in 
curious mechanism, whose sole business it was to 
contrive and construct odd and unheard-of devices 
of this kind to please the ladies of the Indian courts. 
In tho old days their time hung heavily. There were 
many women to be pleased, and they had their jeal- 
ousies, and could be best appeased by having their 
fancy charmed by the sight and sound of these 
curious devices. 

Having finished the halls of the palace, we as- 
cended a staircase, and came out upon a beautiful 
and fragrant garden. My first thought was that the 
rooms which we had just left were immediately be- 
low us, and that the garden we were now in was on 
the roof of the palace. But on examination I saw 
that the garden was really only on a level with the 
roof, but was supported by a terrace so raised as to 
give the visitor the impression that he was walking 


richly carved. 





| On our way around the old wall of the city. 


| lichens of Florida. 
| no less than fifty-four genera, and three hundred and 





over the palace roof. This too was evidently only 
a device to bewilder the guest into still greater admi- 
ration at his environment. This garden contained 
flowers of rare beauty and fragrance, and was laid 
off in exquisite designs. Having left it, we wandered 
through the grounds in the rear. Here we came into 
8 labyrinth of pleasing and of most curious construc- 
tion. It served its purpose, as I soon learned by 
getting lost in it. Always expect the Indian to do 
his work differentJy from the rest of the world. This 
labyrinth was not of the same order as the one in the 
Palmgarten in Frankfort-on-Main, or the less pleas- 
ing one in the outlying grounds of Hampton Court. 
But it served its purpose far better. 

We now remounted our elephants and proceeded 
Our ex- 
cursion was only to end with the four-mile ride out 


| to the celebrated fort and tombs of Goleonda.—Bish- 


op Hurst, in Harper’s Magazine. 


THE AUTAKOUSTICON. 


: s | THE following remarkable passage is from the pen of 
some buildings connected with the palace, but shield- | é F e pe 


Robert Hook, who at the time of its writing was Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 


It was written in 1664, more than 200 years before the 
first invention of the modern telephone. 
E. H. Maer. 

“ And as glasses have promoted our seeing, so it is 
not improbable but that there may be found many 
mechanical inventions to improve on other senses of 
hearing, smelling, tasting, touching. It is not impos- 
sible to hear a whisper a furlong’s distance, it having 
been already done, and perhaps the nature of the 
thing would not make it more impossible though that 
furlong should be ten times multiplied. And though 
some famous authors have affirmed it impossible to 
hear through the thinnest plate of muscovy glass, yet 
I know a way by which itis easy enough to hear 
when speaking through a wall a yard thick. It has 
not yet been thoroughly examined how autakousti- 
cons may be improved, nor what other ways there 
may be of quickening our hearing.” 


Dr. Eckfeldt, of Philadelphia, and W. W. Calkins, 
of Chicago, have issued a monograph of all the 
They find of these curious plants 


thirty species,and anticipate a large number more 
after critical investigation. It is interesting to note 
that the reindeer moss, Cladonis rangiferina, so well 
known as an inhabitant of the Arctic regions, is 
abundant in Florida also. It seems to be a lichen of 
thoroughly cosmopolitan habits. 


To-pay is, for all that we can know, the opportun- 
ity and the occasion of our lives. On what we say 
or do to-day may depend the success and complete- 
ness of our entire life-straggle. There is to us, in 
fact, no other time than to-day. The. past is irrevo- 
cable. The future is unavailable. Only the present 
is our. It is for us, therefore, to use every moment 
of to-day as if our very eternity were dependent on 
its words and deeds. 
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From the Woman’s Journal. 
CALIFORNIA AND BRITISH WOMEN. 


IT may be interesting to vour readers to learn that 
during my stay in California last winter, I saw the 
possible solution of a problem which has occupied 
many of the most thoughtful hours of my life, viz., 
the way to benefit the women of my own country by 
helping the overtaxed housewives of the Pacific 
coast. There are thousands of sensible, educated 
women in’ Great Britain who are skilled in honse- 
work, but who earn a very scanty pittance. They 
would be an untold blessing in the homes of Califor- 
nia. I have alreadv sent out two parties, and am 
organizing a third. The inter-state law prevents their 
getting any reduction on fares, and they have to 
strain every nerve to raise enough to carry them 
nearly seven thousand miles from home. 

These ladies are all members of the British Wo- 
men’s Temperance Association, and committees of 
W.C.T. U., are to receive them at their destination 
in California. For those who go to New York and 
join the excursion at Albany, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, 
President of Sorosis, with a committee of ladies, 
promised to meet all at the steamer on landing. To- 
night I hear from her that she gave them a dozen 
cans of tongue and ham, and boxes of choice bis- 
cuits, a quantity of fruit, and other comforts for their 
six day’s railroad journey. She says: 

“T have just seen our English friends on board 
the train for their long journey, They were all in 
the best of spirits. They could not have been more 
carefully guarded if their own fathers had been with 
them. There was no homesickness among them, but 
all were full of hope and happy anticipations of the 
lovely homes that await them. They took supper 
with me. I am much pleased with the quality of 
these women. More and more T realize, dear friend, 
that this is a great work. We are doing a good work 
for women, and with God’s blessing I intend to de- 
vote mvself to it here, as you are doing in Britain.” 


I may say that the class of women I desire to help 


are above the servant class—the industrious, poor, 
middle-class, educated women, who find it so hard to 
earn money here. When Luther’s little daughter 
died, and his wife was weeping over the remains, he 
tried to comfort her by saying: “ Don’t take on so. 
Kate. This is a hard world for women.” And s0, if 
I can make a brighter pathway for the weary feet of 
my country-women, who sorely need it, I shall feel 
that I have not lived in vain. 

My next party sails by the Celtic to New York, 
and will join the Southern Pacific excursion from 
Boston, January 24. 

Since writing the above, just when] was feeling 
the burden of this great work upon me, there came 
a letter from a working-man in California with a 
check, saying he wished it to be used to help poor 
women who could not pay all their passage money, 
and what touched me most was that he desired they 
might not know the source of this help. I felt a rev- 
erence for my unknown friend that I cannot de- 
scribe. It was the very first help that had come to 
me. My printing and writing had cost me much. 


T could not also pay passages, and this note of cheer 
has strengthened me much. 
Yours for the sacred cause of woman, 
Maraaret FE. Parker. 
Penkith, Warrington, Scotland. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Judge Finletter, of Philadelphia, recently laid down 
the law as tothe rights of pedestrians and vehicles at street 
crossings, in a manner calculated to dispel the very com- 
mon but erroneous belief of car and wagon drivers that 
they have the right of way at street crossings and that it 
is the duty of the pedestrians to get ont of the way. In 
the course of his charge he said: “ Upon the streets of the 
city the wayfarer has the primary right, and when he 
reaches a crossing before any kind of vehicle he has the 
right of way, and it is the duty of those who are using ve- 
hicles to see that they do not interfere with that right or 
make its exercise dangerous. The right of way belongs to 
the vehicle which first reaches the crossing and all other 
vehicles must observe this right. A violation of this right 
is negligence. The ringing of a bell or any other notice 
does not give the right to cross.” 

—The wife of Senator Sherman is said to be an excep- 
tionally fine housekeeper, and to understand cooking as 
well asa French chef. At her home in Mansfield, O.. she 
keeps some fine Jersey cows, and superintends the making 
of her own butter. 

—Prof. Maria Mitchell has resigned her position as pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Vassar College, which she has held 
ever since Vassar was founded. in 1865. She feels that she 
needs rest. The Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees laid the resignation on the table. and gave Prof. 
Mitchell indefinite leave of absence. her salary to continue 
till the annual meeting in June. when further action will 
be taken. The Springfield Republican says: “ At that time 
it is not unlikely the distinguished astronomer will be 
made professor emeritus. -She is in her seventieth year, 
and she had gained high rank in her science forty years 
ago.” 

—The Italian Minister of Public Instruction has issued 
a decree that women teachers shall receive equal salaries 
with men teaching the same grade. 

—Several of the French railway companies and other 
public bodies have resolved on having their printing done 
on green instead of white paper. The reason for the alter- 
ation is that they believe the combination of white paper 
with black characters endangers the eyesight of their work- 
people. Black on green has always been recognized as a 
good combination, and many railway tickets are so printed. 

—“*The Record of Crime” is perhaps a necessary but 
disheartening feature of the modern newspaper. We pro- 
pose to make a new departure, and keep a “ Record of Vir- 
tue.” Any reader who hears or reads of a kindly, self-sac- 
rificing, courageous, philanthropic, or honorable action will 
confer a favor by sending it tothe Journal of Women’s Work, 
1132 Girard street. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


SEVERELY cold weather prevailed in Pennsylvania and 
adjacent States, on the 22d and 23d insts. Temperattres 
several degrees below zero, were reported i n scme places. 
In the Northwest, on the 19th inst., there was a second 
cold wave, but not so severe as the previous one. It had 
the“ effect, however, of again filling up the cuts and sus- 
pending railroad resumed. The 








vt 


weather reports showed the following temperatures below 
zero: St. Paul, 18; St. Vincent, 32; Huron, Dakota, 20; 
Yankton, 16; Bismarck, 26; Helena, 12; Fort Garry, 36. 

SEVENTH-DAY of last week, the 2st inst., is reported to 
have been the coldest day ever known at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. At 7 o’clock in the morning a standard Govern- 
ment thermometer stood 40 below zero, the lowest that can 
be registered on if, At Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, the 
thermometer marked 68 below. 

Reports from the wool districts of Texas show that 
thousands of sheep and cattle perished in the recent bliz- 
zard. It isestimated that 20,000 sheep perished in the coun- 
ties of Lampassas, Brown, Hamilton, Corvell, and San 
Sabra. 


THE mother of President Garfield died at her home in 
Ohio, on the 20th inst. Her remains were placed in the re- 
ceiving vault at Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland, with 
those of her distinguished son. 


In the Iowa Legislature, on the 24th instant, James F. 


Wilson received a majority of votes in each house, for 


United States Senator, and was accordingly reélected for | 


six years. 
AT a meeting of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association in 


Columbus, on the 24th inst., resolutions were adopted de- 


manding for the wool manufacturing industry “ protection 
as ample as that furnished by the act of 1867.” 

THE members of the Nicaragua Canal Survey Expedition 
are all well, according toa telegram from San Juan del Sur. 
Of the forty miles of canal route which require location by 
the surveyors, over ten miles had been completed up to the 
12th instant. 

Taree shocks of earthquake occurred in the vicinity of 
Newburyport, Mass., about midnight on the 22d inst. 
Houses four miles from town were violently shaken. 


A FIRE in the frame and machine shop of the Rogers’ 
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*,* Friends’ Day at Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, Belmont and Girard Avenues, to-morrow, 3 p. m. 
Friends especially invited. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows : 
1. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
2. Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
6. Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N. Y. 
7. Philadelphia, Race St., Phila. 
9. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
10. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
11. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
11. Salem, Salem, O. 
11. Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, Pelham, Ont. 
15. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
16. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Fairfax, Va. 





Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 

Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

Canada Half-Yearly Meeting Pickering, Ont. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Southern, Camden, Del. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


*,* The next Conference of Parents, Teachers, School 
| Committees, and others interested will be held under the 

care of ‘*The Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends” on Seventh day, Second month 
4th, 1888, at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

Punctual attendance is desired. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

Ist. Kindergarten Material in Primary Work. Subject 
illustrated with a class. 

2d. How to make Geography interesting. 

All interested are invited. 

Wa. WabeE Griscom, Clerk. 


Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., on the 23d caused a | 


loss estimated at $100,000. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- | 


tee expect to attend Spruce street meeting to-morrow after- 
noon, (First month 29), and Girard Avenue in the evening. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
eannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 





*,* A public conference under the care of the Temper- 
ance Committee branch of New York Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor, will be held at the 
meeting-house in New York City, on Seventh-day after- 
noon, First month 28th, at 3o’clock. Several interesting 
papers will be presented. 

JosEPH A. BoGarpus, Clerk. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


STATIONERY, PERFUMERIES, and FANCY GOODS, CHRIST- 
MAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS. 


J. PUGH, 862 N. 10th St. Phila. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight t8 each advertise- 
ment. jay When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 


| tisement in this naper.“@a 
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EWLIN & OLIVER, 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. — 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINpDs oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


OLD Gow 5 BOUGHT. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY. ©. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TentH STREET, PHILADA. 





R. RICHARDS, 
ue N. 12th St. 











Residence, 404 N. 82d 8t. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, wé think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j@y~When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. = 


























MY SELECTION OF PA TERNS 


* * 

FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS Lie- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rves, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. 


POWELL BRESSELY «© - BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWELL INGRAINS. 83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA, 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Money To LOAN on MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Ayenue. 


Lypia A. Morpny, Hl 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. | 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 











Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, 2 c. 
Felt or Cartridge nee Seger Un 6 (in all new — 2c. 
Beautiful Em ica uae We. 
White Blank as low as 8e. 


Han 


4a- Samples sent free to the oem. ‘Estimates made for 


A.L. DIAMENT & CO 
_ 1206 MARKET ST., ' PHILA. 





THE INTELLIGENCER AND p JOURNAL ¥ FOR 1888. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. | PERIODICAL. Prick ror BoTtH 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. | Tae Century MaGazing, ($4.) . 6.20 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 3.35 | HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4.) 575 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5.15 | ATLANTIC MonTaty, ($4.) . 5.85 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 5.85 | Tux STUDENT, ($1.) 3.95 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.). 4.10 | PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 6.75 
LITTELL’s LIvine AGE, ($8.) 9.75 | Norra AMERICAN Review, ($5.) 6.75 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . 5.00 | gr. NicHoLas, ($3.) E 5.20 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 4.60 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 5.15 | wrg Awake, ($3.) 4.65 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) 4.60 BaByHoop, ($1.50) 3.60 
Cuicaco InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) 3.35 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 4.15 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25,) . 3.40 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) $4.50 | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . 3.60 
MONTHLIES. GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . 4.00 
Tur CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) $3.60 | LipprncorT’s MaGazing, ($3.) . 4.60 
ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, ($3.00), 5.00 | Tae Farm Journat, (0.50.) 2.75 f 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 



























*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Chane 


NO. 908 AROH STREET, [)| XQ)N PHILADELPHIA, 1, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON.& SON S, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One oree dem © 9th and Green Grameen), PHILADELPHIA. 


i 


aa) remit ai INS. CO. arin 


Capen RTT Seeger Oe NY a ne ~~ 


This Company furnishes ALL DestraBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
Ions. sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “oi 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8s. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


TH E Gl R ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresident, errINGHAM B, MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Bolietior, GEoRGE TUCKER BisPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. . CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Bapesmnens, JOS. fecmevwt © - Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





MORTG AGE Principal and Interest GUARANTEED. Men akeatienheitiemntell Ved. 
LT 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgage® 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N.J., Del., N. Y.,and. Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% ces. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 cas. 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’r. RicuH. E, CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
Our Loans can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N. J. | J. ye ae McCaulley, Att'y, Wil., Del. | Howard C. Levis, Att’y, Mt Holly, N.J. 
Nathan Haines, Cashier Nat. Bank, ey B,J. Barber, Att'y, West Chester, Pa. | Josiah Wistar, Salem, N.J. 
Reliable Correspondents desired in a few other localities. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, - 


144 8. ee wrpeel, RA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP, . .  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . oats. |, S| Oy) yer 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . . |. . +. +... °. ” 1,000,000.00. 


$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


Friends’ Printing House 8.W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streew Philadelphia, 





